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bread (usually brought with me from stopping place; No. ii is
not bad dry) next a spring, if there is one: if not it is consumed on
the march, moistened with an occasional drop from my water-
bottle. Sometimes, but only in exceptional country, I can get figs,
or even grapes or watermelons: when I can there is great feasting:
nothing is more refreshing than to march for an hour up a dusty
road, eating the melon in one's arms: it is as pleasant as loitering
in a country lane in England: here we have water-melons football
size, streaming with juice, for 2d. I wish there were more places
where one could find them. Grapes are very sickly things mostly:
though not the best sort, long banana shaped, green ones. These
are rare. Figs are very small and poor: pomegranates hardly ripe:
tomatoes one can often get, and they are refreshing, when they
are cool: cucumbers very plentiful and pleasant.   Apricots of
course are finished, and apples only cultivated and very badly
near Beyrout.  Still one can get along in Palestine for fruit.   In
the evening I get, either bread or leben, or more rarely haled).
Sometimes I have to join in the native burghul, which is wheat,
boiled in some way I fancy, but very greasy.  One could not eat
much of it, without a river near at hand to help it down.   There
are I believe other native dishes, but not among the peasant class
at this time of year. I at least have found none, though the priests
(native Arabs) give me stews and meat-messes of divers sorts.
Nobody drinks anything but water, except coffee, for visitors.
When I go into a native house the owner salutes me, and I return
it and then he says something to one of his women, and they
bring out a thick quilt, which doubled, is laid on the rush mat
over the floor as a chair: on that I squat down, and then the host
asks me four or five times how my health is, and each time 1 tell
him it is good.  Then comes sometimes coffee, and after that a
variety of questions, as to whether my tripod is a revolver, and
what I am, and where I come from, and where I'm going, and
why Pm on foot, and am I alone, and every other thing conceiv-
able : and when I set up my tripod (sometimes, as a great treat)
there are cries of astonishment and 'MashallahV, 'by the life of
the^ Prophet', 'Heavens', 'Give God the glory* etc. etc,  Such a
curiosity has never been seen and all the village is summoned to
look at it. Then I am asked about my wife and children, how